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ABSTRACT 

Eastern New Mexico University's 
Bilingual/Multicultural Education and Counseling Program was 
established to train bilingual teachers for the underserved 
limited-English-speaking, Hispanic population of the area through 
undergraduate bilingual teacher training and graduate bilingual 
counseling and guidance training. Its primary objectives are to (l) 
provide financial resources to support student i^rticipation; (2) 
improve existing program offerings; (3) promote staff developraent, 
emphasizing advancement opportunities; (4) establish a close working 
relationship with the community; (5) include appropriate clinical 
experiences for student teachers; (6) involve parents in the 
educationcO, process; and (7) meet licensure and other institutional 
and state requirement Undergraduate instruction is in methodology 
for instruction of En\7lish as a Second Language, use of Si^ish fox* 
instruction when necessary, linguistic competency in lx)th English and 
Spanish, evaluation and assessment, culture, history and literature, 
and stated-required core teacher competencies. The graduate component 
emphasises development of counseling and guidance skills and working 
with parents to foster successful partnership with schools. The 
program has been sucessful and met its goals as of the secoud year of 
operation. (HSE) 
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AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventofy Project 



The AASCU/EPIC Model Programs Inventory is a two-year project seeking 
to establish and test a model system for collecting and disseminating 
information on model programs at AASCU-member Institutions — 375 of the 
public four-year colleges and universities in the United States. 

The four objectives of the project are: 

o To increase the information on model programs available to 
all institutions through the ERIC system 

o To encourage the use of the ERIC system by MSCU 
institutions 

o To improve AASCU's ability to know about, and share 
information on, activities at member institutions, and 

o To test a model for collaboration with ERIC that other national 
organizations might adopt. 



The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project is funded with a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, in collaboration 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education at The George 
Washington University. 



ABSTRACT 

The pcoQcam rtescriljecl herein was funded through t.\e Traininq and 
Technical Assistance - Part C - of the Bilingual ' lucation Act as amended by 
P.L. 100-297. The program vras funded for a period of three ye^rs. Its 
purpose is to prepare individuals for work with limited English proficiency 
(LEP) students within Eastern New Mexico University service area. It consists 
of two conponents: 

1. Undergraduate Bilingual Teacher Training 

2. Graduate Bilingual Ccxmseling and C^idance 

The population of Southwestern New Mexico and West Texas served by public 
schools and by Eastern New Mexico University is approximately 37 percent 
Hispanic minority language. This ethnic gro^> perfonns educationally below 
national and Anglo American norms. There is only minimal representation of 
Hispanic educators in this area. The project described in this report is 
intended to ameliorate the scarcity of teaclwrs available to the cominity 
schools and to provide students and parents with support services through 
counseling and guidance. 

To accoraplish these goals, the program's primary objectives ace: 

^ To provide financial resources to SL9)port student participation. 

° To improve existing training program offerings. 

^ To eiphasize staff de^^lojproent, pronoting advancesnent opportunities. 
° To establish a close working relationship with the cowmanity.' 
*^ To include ^ropriate clinical experiences for student trainees. 
^ To involve parents in the educational process. 
° To provide training which will result in meeting licensure and 
other institutiaial and state requirements. 
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INTRCXiUCriON 

The proiect is cotipleting its thiird year of operation umtec currrent 
funding. It has an enrollment of 21 unde«icaduate and 2 graduate students. 
This report will include inforroation about the socioeducational background of 
the student population of the area, principally the demographics of districts 
surrounding Portales, the Eastern New Mexico University Canpus, Another topic 
will be the program training focus, scope, its goals and operation structure. 

The program interim evaluation for the year 1988 - second year of current 
funding - is the basis for an analysis of program effectiveness. 

Finally, information about the overall population and outcome of the 
program through out its existence from 1982 to 1985 and from 1986 to 1988 is 
provided as an appendix. Currently the project is negotiating funding for 
another three year period, from 1989 to 1992. 

Information from the interim evaluation r^rt is also used to derive 
conclusions aixi reccmmendaticmis. 
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B^CKGRa^D 

Hie need for bilingual education in the southeastern part of New ^texico 
has Iotq been neglected. The concentration of minority language groins in 
isolated pockets throughout the State has made it very diEficult for all to 
receive services from universities which are normally located in large 
metropolitan areas. Orm of these vast isolated areas is southeastern New 
Mexico. The overall minority language student population in ttKs schools is 
33 percent. Within this 33 percent the largest minority language group is 
Hispanic. 

Table 1 depicts the student population of 17 of the school districts 
within Eastern New Mexico University's (Em)) service area as reported in a 
document entiUed New Mexico School District tofile; 1985-86 School Year 
published by the New Mexico Department of Education Evaluation, Assessment 
and Testing Unit. 

Additional data gathered from the Portales School District on May 16, 
1986 f^how that although the overall sclx»l enrollment decreased this year by 
almost two percent, the minority langue^ stirfent enrollment increased by 
one per cent while the non-Hispanic pc^lation decreased by one percent. 
Table 2 shows additional information gathered December 15, 1981 where the 
increase in Hispanic pojnilation from 1979-60 to 1980-81 was 10 percent. It 
is interesting to note that while other school districts within the area are 
reporting that their overall student population is not increasing or 
decreasing dramatically, their minority language pc^lation increases yearly 
by at least three to five percent. The Clovis Municipal Schools report an 
increase of four percent for the 1985-«6 school year. The Roswell Schools 
report a three percent increase in minority language students for this year. 



Pcrccntac^ HispAnic and llon-llixii-ianic Studcnt:j 
in 17 Southeastern N.M. School Districts 





2 HiFsnnnif! 


7- Nnn-"i' 


Alafnogordo 




76 


Artcsia 




60 


Carlsbad 


37 


63 


ClOVi:; 


21 


Dora 


20 


80 


£unicc 


17 


83 


Fort Suinner 


47 


53 


Hobbs 


26 


74 


Jal 


14 


86 


Lake Arthur 


44 


56 


Loving 


88 


12 


Loving ton 


34 


66 


Portalcs 


42 


58 
66 
82 


Roswoll 


34 


Ruidcso 


18 


Tatum 


14 


86 


Xucumcari 


49 


51 



TABLE 2 

Niuaber anC Parcentago of Student 
Enrollment Increaise froia 1979-80 to 1984-85 



■ ^ H^SPunlR . ■ g Won~Htsp.-.T,<. 

llll'T, 25 (640) , . 75 (1918) 

35 (913) 65 (1674) 



1903-04 40 (978) 

1984- 05 41 (i027) 

1985- C6 42 (1055) 



(Source: I'ortolco Public Schools 12/15/fll end 5/16/06) 



60 (1491) 
59 (1404) 
50 (U56) 
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Considering tine Hispanic student fwpulation in southeastem New itexico and 

west Texas, and considering the number of prospective clients coming each 

year, the school districts in this area are faced with a pressing need for 

. qualified bilingual teachers to serve lijnited English proficient (LEP) 

students. This is a fanning area which attracts many migrant workers which 

harvest the cotton, sweet potato and peanut fields. They come to the schools 

with little or no functionality in English. 

Low Achievenent Level 

Historically minority language students in these districts have scored 

from one to two years below grade level- Figures 1, 2 and 3 depict data from 

the Clovis Municipal Schools which demonstrate the historical trend of low 

achievement of minority students. 

TSie historical trend of umSerachievenent of minority languc^ stu^nts 

needs to be arphasized since it was in Portales, rfcw ffexico wiiere the Sema v. 

Portales Municipal Sdwols court case originated. Since 1974, when the 

decision was filed in favor of the plaintiffs, there is undeniable evidence of 

the lack of equal educational ojaportunity for sti^nts in this area. Excecpts 

from the brief attest to this ir»qualitys 

"Undisputed eviderKe shows that minority sumamed students do not 
reach the achievenent levels attained by their Ai^lo counterparts. For 
example, achievement tests, *^ich are given totally in the litglish 
Language, disclose that stwtents are almost a full grade behind children 
attending other schools in reading, language meciianics and language 
expression. Intelligence quotient tests show that students fall further 
behind as they move from the first to tl» fifth grade. As the disparity 
in achievement levels increases between minority surr^med and Anglo 
students, so does the disparity in attendance and school drop-out rates-* 

The school district was ordered to take steps to ameliorate the situation: 

"After tearing all evidence, the trial court found that in the 
Portales schools minority sumamed children do not have equal educational 
opportunity and thus a violation of their constitutional right to ec^l 
protection exists. Tt» Portales School District was ordered to: 
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Reassess and enlarge its pxxjgram directed to the specialized reeds of 
its minority surtwned students at Lindsey and also to establish and 
cerate in ^tequate manner progran^ at tVte other elementary sctools where 
no bilingual-cultural program nov exists. 



Defendant school district is directed to investigate axvi utilize, 
%*her«ver possible the sources of available furKis to provide equality of 
educational of^rtunity for its minority sumamed students. 



It is inctanbent upon the school district to increase its recruiting 
efforts and, if thc^ recruiting efforts are unsuccessful, to obtain 
sufficient certification of minority teachers to allow thm to teach in 
the district.* 

(Sema v. Rnrtales, 1974) 
The conditions above apply to each district envmerated on page 5. Even 

m districts such as Roswell where there is a bilingual education program, not 

all LEP students are receiving tbe necessary services. The Rc^well School 

District reports a student population at three elementary level of 4,974. Of 

these 4,974 students, 35 percent or 1.740 are LEP students? yet the bilii-cjual 

program presently serves 450 students which is only 25 percent of the total 

LEP po|Hilation. 

Pupil/Teacher Ratio in Terms of Needed Bilingual Teachers 

It is interesting to note that as of this writir^ there are no Certified 
bilingual education teachers working in the Portales srhool system. The other 
two closest and largest school districts to fmu, Clovis and Roswell, report 
having a minimal nunt)er of certified bilingual education teachers. Clovis, on 
one hand, has 6 teachers wJ^ are certified bilingual teachers to serve a 
population of 2,325 LEP students. This results in a ratio of 387.5 LEP 
stu^nts to CT^ bilingual teacher . Chi the other hand, the Rc^iwell School 
District has 4 certified bilir^al educatiCMn teachers serving « pc^lation of 
1,740 LEP students. 
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AcMitional conpcirisons are included in Table 3 which d^ict the overall 
district pupil/teacher ratio reported by 17 school districts in the area as 
cxxtpared to the actual ixipil/ teacher ratio of LEP students and minority 
lanqu«3e teachers . 

The need for certified and fully functional bilinqual education teachers 
in this area is overwhelming. Specific information presented on Table 3 
reflects the availability of minority language teachers vs LEP students of 
school districts in the ctate of New M^it» served by HMJ. There are many 
other isolated districts in tl^ neighboring state of Texas which reflect a 
large number of LEP stixtents who are recent arrivals and their need for 
certified bilingual educaticxi teacters is co8ng>arable to those in the state of 
New Mexico and who are served by mm , 

A report prepared for the President of mm on the status of bilingual 
education in this area submitted January 1985 includes information regarding 
the projected number of bilingual certified teachers which several districts 
envision needing to serve LEP students witliin the next five years. Following 
are excerpts from the report; 
RespOTise from School Districts 



•*Vte will continue to enploy well c^ialified teachers, incltding certified 
bilirriual teachers, as the need arises. My guess is that we will 
continue to r^ed about 10-15 bilingual teachers for txir system for the 
next years." (ftrtesia) 

"Our projected needs over the next five (5) years for teachers endorsed in 
bilingual education will be as follows: 

Six (6) - Elementary Education 

Three (3) - Secondary that can teach both Ei^lish and Bilingual." 
(TucLBTicari ) 

"In response to your letter of November 20, 1984, below are tbs projected 
needs for our school district by 1989; (Ctertified Bilingual Teachers): 

Steiner 2 
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Comparison of Distrlctvlde Ratios Pupil/Teacher vs. 
LEP Student/Minority Languac^ Teacher for 17 
Districts in Southeastern New Mexico 



School 


Overall Ratio 


L£f .Students/Minority 


Dirtrict: 


Pupil /Teacher 


Lanf^tiaffi Teacher Paltz 


Alamogordo 


19.2 


67 


Artesia 


16.6 


130 


Carlsbad 


20.4 


68 


CloviG 


19.6 


103 


Dora 


10.9 


44:0 


Eunice 


10.9 


126 


Fort Sunmer 


15.2 


74 


Hobbs 


20.4 


44 


JaX 


17.1 


100 


Lake Arthur 


11.1 


41 


Loving 


14.1 


36 


Loviagton 


20.4 


142 


Portales 


16.7 


38 


RoGwell 


20.3 


85 


Huidoso 


20.7 


62 


Tatum 


11.6 


55.- 0 


Tucuiacari 


16.9 


63 


(Sources Ngvf MqsIcq 


School District Profile: 


1985-86 School Vesr") 
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Brown 
Janes 



1 
1 



(Portales) 

"In respraise to youi: request, our personnel departirent projects approximately 
twanty-five teachers over the next five years." (Clovis) 

**To meet mininwm district needs, "tesed upon our ESAA Program aixi LAU Program 
requirements, I estimate we will need a miniiram of thirty-eight (38) 
bilingual teachers in the next fi\re-Year period. This need is based on 
Ten (10) in ESAA and LAU for 1986-87, seven (7) in 1987-88, seven (7) in 
1988-89, seven (7) in 1989-90, and seven (7) in 1991-92. I suggest this 
is a minimum nuirtoer because vi^ rasxjnize the advantages of bilircjual 
instructors in many regular classrooms." (Carlsbad) 

Drop-exit Rate 

The lack of certified bilingual education teachers is also reflected by 
the high drc^)-CHjt rate of minority students. 1^ Clovis Public Sctxxals report 
a 30 percent drgp-out rate for mii:K>rity studaits within the last 5 years? arKi 
the rise of juvenile delinqueixy to be 31 percent for students between the 
ages of 11 and 18 . Of those minority students wtK> graduate, less than 5 
percent have gone on to receive pc^t -secondary training. 

These figures and general informatics should mt be surprisir^ by 
themselves since they do reflect the national trend reported by the U.S. 
Bureau of tlie Census (1983) indicating that the drqp-out rate for the minority 
origin population age 18-19 was 36.4 p^rcsnt as ccmpared to 19-3 percent for 
the same black pc^lation and 15.5 percent for the vrfiile pofwlation. 

As can be seen by the percentages shown on Table 4, the drop-out rates of 
the mifK>rity origin pc^laticxi increase droratically as the pc^laticxi gets 
older and reaches a high of 47.1 percent by the ages of 30.34. 

Date on Table 5 furtl»r d^nMistrates that the trend of increase in t\^ 
nun*)ers of minority school age children will not change in the near future, as 
can be seen, both birth rates and fertility rates for minorities esp^ially 
Mexican Americans are high. ^ 

The minority population will continue to increase and the dcop-out rate 
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School Eiirollimnt end Dropcut Rate:; Cor the l^opulntica 
16 to 34 Years of Afjc by Kacc and S::ani5h Oricin: 1931 





All Races 


l&itQ 


Blc 




Spaaish Origin 






Mot EoKollcd 




Itot Buolled 




({ot EatoXled 




Not Earolled 




Er.rollixsit 


andtfot HS 


Earollmsnt 


and Not HS 


Earolliosnt 


and K3t KS 


Enrollnent 


cad Kct r3 




Kates C%) 


Graduate (X) 


Rates {%) 


Sraduate (%) 


Rates {%) 


Srcduata (X) 


Rates {%) 


Graduate (!»> 




















16-34 


48.9 


12.8 


48.9 


12.3 


52.5 


16 


49.0 


28. 6 


16-17 


90.6 


7.8 


90.4 


7.8 


91.3 


8.0 


82.8 


15.8 


18-19 


49.0 


16.0 


48.5 


15.5 


48.2 


19.3 


37.8 


36.4 


20-2i 


31.6 


15.8 


32.6 


14.6 


23.4 


23.3 


20.6 


36.2 


22-24 


16.5 


15.2 


16.2 


14.2 


14.7 


22.4 


12.3 


42.1 


25-29 


9.0 


13.8 


8.5 


12.9 


9.9 


».5 


8.3 


41.7 


30-3A 


6.9 


13.9 


6.7 


13.0 


7.2 


21.2 


5.0 


47.1 



Scuxcet U.S. Bureau of t2» OeoEms, 1983. Sdxiol Enrollnsnt - Social ani Eccocndc Characteristics of 
Students, October 1981. airrent Popilatlon Reports, Series P-20, No. 373, pp. 8-9. Washingtoci, D.C. : 
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TABLE 5 

Birth Rates and Fertility Rates: 22 Reporting States, 1980 



Ethnic r-oup 


Births 
per 1,000 

population 


Births per 
1,000 won;ez 


All origins 


16.4 


70.2 


White 


14.2 


62.4 


Black 


22.9 


90.7 


All Hispanic 


23.9 


95.4 


Mexican American 


26.6 


111.3 


Puerto R'can 


20.3 


77.0 


Cuban 


9.6 


41.9 


Other Hispanic 


20.0 


75.3 



(Source; Stephanie J. Ventura, "Births of Hispanic ParcntBgo, 1980." HciilJl -Z- 
Vitnl stnt-ist-ics Report . Vol. 32, No. 6, Supplement, Uashincton, D.C. : Naticna 
Center for Health Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
Effptcmber 1903). 
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will cjontinue to rise. The need to pravida altecnative education programs for 
ethnic ndnority st'Kients will continue to exist and will alsc increase. 
Ccxinselinq and (kiioance 

Because of the drop-out rate, rate of absenteeism, and low post-secondary 
education follow-up of LEP students, the need for certified bilingual 
counselors is pressing. Three of the largest school districts report having 
only ana certified bilingual counselor to serve the entire LEP student 
pc^wlation. Students need role models and they i^ed to be counseled by 
persons who are familiar with their language and culture. 

Another factor which lends sippc^rt to th& identifivx! need for additional 
certified bilingual counselors is the identification of students *4k> are to be 
placed in special education classes. Personnel within school districts are 
needed so that a careful distinction is made between bilingual students with 
no physical, intellectual, or enoticxial handicaps ard those with acconpanying 
handicaps. Special education "candidates" who are LEP students are being 
evaluated in English by perscwinel do not recognize lir^istic aral cultural 
differences. In^'" ably special education classes are overv^lminqly filled 
with mirority la " students . 
Financial Needs 

The Bilingual/Multicultural E5ducati<xi and Cjounseling Program evaluated 
the academic status of each of the trainees at the beginning of the 1984-85 
academic year. Of the 22 students on board at the beginning of the year, four 
were found to be ready to graduate at the end of the year. Of the remaining 
18, 12 needed at least we more year to finish while six needed at least two 
more yeacs to cCTiplete their degree. 

Title VII personnel took the evaluations a step furtter and individually 
counseled students as to their financial capabilities when Title VII funds 
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would no longer be available. Seventy-five percent of the students report ed 
that they wcHild not be able to continue in the program without financial 
assistanc e. 

This information is not surprising since at the national level several 
reports have been published which also provide us with the same type of 
statistics. One of the r^jports titled Signs of Trouble and Erosion; A report 
on Graduate Education in Anerica (June 1984) subnitted tqr the National 
Ccranission on Student Financial Assistaiice stat^ that some of the barriers 
for the limited particip^tioi^ by minority students in graduate study is the 
high cost of graduate school and the more limited financial resources of 
minority families. Data on Table 6 shows that between the years 1972 and 1982 
the median minority family income fluctuated fron, a high of 71 percent to a 
low today of 66 percent of that of while families. Therefore, it is not that 
ethnic minority families are less interested in furthering thr^ education of 
their children but rather a matter of economics. 
Certification Need s 

The New Mexico State Board of Education issued a set of certification 
requirenents foi: bilingual education teacher;* in 1976. Within ti^e 
guidelines a deadMne was set for all teachers within the state of New Mexico 
of July, 1982. In 1981, Etm took the leadership in this area to provide 
certified bilingual teachei:^ in order for LH> stuftents to be adequately 
serviced. Districts without properly trained bilingual teachers or withc«jt 
teachers enrolled are (tenied state approval and state or fe<teral funds for 
programs. 

There are currently about 1,093 certified bilingual education teachers 
operating in Itew Mexico and several times that nuntxer are needed. The boc^let 
published by the D^rtment of Health, Education and Welfare, Coropeten.:^ for 
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Median lucoiae of Hinorlty and Vbito l-aiailiwa: 1072-1982 



Year 



Minority 



■Mfitfian gflml'r ^\r,'^':?,rt 
(in constant lVLt2 dollaro) 



Minority ?c.-i:r 
Inconc as 
Percent of 



1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 



$17,790 
17,636 
17,594 
16,140 
16,390 
17,141 
17,518 
18,255 
16,262 
16,401 
16,227 



$25,107 
25,777 
24,110 
24,110 
24,823 

•25,124 
25,606 
24.689 
24,176 
23,517 
24.603 



71 
69 
71 
67 
66 
60 
68 
71 
67 
70 
66 



(Source! U.S. Bureau o£ tbo Census. "Money Inooae and Poverty Status of Farailies 
and Persons in the United States i 1981 *> (Advance Data frc^ the March 1982 Currecr 
Population Survey), CwrrCDt. gpPUlBtjpn Rffpgrtfit Series P-60, No. 134, July 1982, 
Table 3. U.S. Bureau of the Census. "Honey Income and Poverty Status of Fanillee 
and Persons in the United States: 1982," CurTant Popt^lntlon ReporfSf Series P-60, 
No. 140, 1983, Table 2. 
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Oniversity Pgoqrams y states that it is estimated that appiXiximately 3.5 
millicxi schcx>l~ac)e children in the United States have a non-English background 
and that ai;^roximately 129,000 to 200,000 bilingual teachers are needed . 

IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT THIS UNIVERSITY OONTINUE TO PREPARE BILINOJAL 
TE^VCHERS TO SERVE MINORITY STUtffiNTS BASED ON ALL THE AFOREMENTIONED NEEDS, 
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DESCRIPTION 
BftCKGRCXM) 

Eastern New Itexico University's progrEan consists of two cxn^wients; 

1) Undergraduate Bilingual Teacher Training arvi 

2) Graduate Bilingual Counseling and Guidance. 

The bilingual teacher training conponent provides students with a 
cornprehensive plan of studies and structured experiences that enable them to 
jjecorae coirpetent teachers of limited English proficient school children. 

The focus of the training is on methodology for instruction of Siglish as 
a second language, use of Spanish for instructic«> when necessary^ linguistic 
conpetency in both English and Spanish, evaluation and assessm^t, culture, 
history and literature, besides the core conpetencies dteteniiir»d by New Mexico 
State for teacher certificatiai, C<xunseling and guidance and working with 
parents to foster their successful partnership with schf»ls is the focus for 
the graduate corpcxient. 

The goals of Eastern New Mexico University's program are; 

1. To recruit minorities ar^ then prx>vi(te thera s^^rt through 
counseling, tutoring arKl special instructic»i when neeeted. 

2. To provide the necessary financial resources for the program 
trainees. 

3. To train the perspective classroom teachers and school counselors 
to successfully inplesment instructional programs for limited 
English proficient students and to provide courseling and 
guidance, as r»ecte(^ to students ard/or parents. 

4. The program will provide course-woric and clinical experiences in 
teaching English as a second language, use of Spanish for 
instructicHnal purposes, linguistics, evaluation and assessn»nt, 
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theory of cultuce and parental involvement in the educational 
process. 

5. The bilinqual/hwlticultural program at Eastern New Mexico 
University will enphasize opportunities for career develciMtent, 
advancement and lateral nobility. 

6. The established program will continue to vork with the comrnmity 
and establish an advisory committee conposed of personnel in local 
educational agencies and representatives of the State educational 
^ency. 

To meet these goals, thfj following objectives are formulated s 
CBJEgriVES 

1.1 ENMU's established Bilingual/Multicultural Education and 
Counseling Program (B/MECP) will be able to ccaitinue to provide 
the necessary financial support which will enable students to 
enroll in an institution of higher education. 

1.2 EMlU's established B/ME3CP will be able to continue operating 
under optimum axiditions that provide the r^cessary support system 
which enables students to succeed in their careers. 

2.1 EJ«tJ*s established B/NECP will be able to produce elementary and 
secondary teachers qualified in the areas of language, 
methodology, culture, teaching English as a second language, 
use of a nonHSnglish language for instructional purposes and 
linguistics to teadi in New ftexico bilingual classrtjons. 

2.2 B.A. Degree - The bilingual teacter trainees will follow the 
prescribed curricultmi from Eastern New Mexico University to 
obtain a B.A. degree in either elementary or secondary education 

2.3 Licensure - The bilingual teacher trainees will become fully 
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liceased as either elementairy or secondary teachei:^ with an 
ervtecsement in bilingual education as specified by the New 
Mexico State BoanJ of Education. 

3.1 Career Develq^snent - Project per«Hinel will infuse career awareness 
information into the bilingual educaticm and coinseling courses for 
the participants who will in turn use this information in tbie 
teaching of LEP students in the public schools. 

3.2 Project personnel will schedule special speakers and role model 
panels to present informaticai on opportunities for non-traditional 
careers and i^pward mobility. 

3.3 The teac^r candidate and cxxinsalors will receive instructicxi for 
the development of materials relative to career awareness and non- 
traditional careers. 

4.1 Culture - The bilir^ual teacher trainees will demcmstrate 

knowledge of the historical and contenporary forces ^ich have 
brtwght about the edi^viticmal, sociocultural, and E»ciolinguistic 
situation in t^ Scxithwest today. 

4.2. The bi lineal teacher trair^es will denonstrate knowlec^e of the 
folklore ar^ classical elements of the Hispanic culture and its 
relevance to the bilingual classroom. 

4.3 The bilingual ediK:aticMni ccxineelor trainees will ceraonstrate 
knowledge of historical and cont^nporacy focces which have 
brought about the educational, sociocultural, and sociolinguistic 
situation in the Southwest today. 

5.1 To produce elem^tary and secondary bilirgual counselors qualified 
in the ar^s of counseling, guidance, language, culture, evaluation 
and assesatkKit and parental involvement to work with minority 
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lanquar^e students; in New Mexico schools. 

5.2 M.Rd. Deqree - The bilingual education counselor trainees will 
follow the pcescribed curriculian fcora ENNU to cAitain an M.Ed, 
degree in either elementary or secondary cxwnseling and guidance. 

5.3 Licensure - The bilirgual education counselor trainees will becone 
fully licensed as eitter elesnentacy or setx«ndary ccx'nselors as 
specified by the New Mexico State Board of Education. 

6.1 Proiect personnel and students will maintain consultation and work 

closely with matiiers of the coinminity. 
0.2 Students will be able to work closely with roenibers of the caranunity. 
6.3 Project personml and students will be able to maintain a close 

relationship with public sclxx>l personnel and students in the area 

through v«:>rkshc^, practicums, student teaching, ami inservice 

training. 

7.1 Methodology - The bilir^ual teacher trainees will demonstrate 
expertise in the methodologies applicable to a bilingual classroom 
to include: a) techniques in t^ching English as a s^xskI larK|uage; 

b) use of a rK>n~Erqlish language (Spanish) for instruction;" and 

c) linguistics. 

7.2 Practice T>3aching and Clinical ExperierK:e - The bilingual teacher 
trainees will be involved in clinical exi^riences which include: 
classroom observaticwis, teacher aiding, field trips, microteaching, 
videotaping sanple lessons, and assessment of teaching. Students 
will be required to do their practice teaching within a bilir^ual 
progran and si^rvised by bilingual teachers as per New ftexico 
State Department of Education licensure guidelines. 

7.3 Methods araJ Techniques - The bilingual educaticm counselor trainees 
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will ^•jnonstrate expertise in the mettodologies and techniques 
necessary to function effectively as ccxwTselors of LEP students, 
including: a) evaluation and assessanait of LEP students and b) 
counseling of parents of bilingual children. 

7.4 Practica - The bilingual education counselor trainees will be 

involved in clinical experierwses which will inclutte ot«ervatic«^s, 
practica and visitations at sit^ which will be identified as 
model coun^lir^ programs within the fxiblic schools and comtninities 
throughout the State of New Mexico. 

8.1 Larguage Proficiency - The bilingual teacher trainees will be able 
to pass a lanqu^je proficiency test in Ere^lish and a secorKj 
language . 

8.2- r^nguage Proficiency - The bilir^ual education counselors will pass 
a language proficiency test. (It is assumed students will have 
proficiency in the English langu^ie since they will have already 
acquired their B.S. in Education and are practicing teachers ). 
NOTE: THESE OBJECTIVES ARE PCT^ A PERIO) OF 3 YEAl^ AND ARE IHErarFORE 
ONGOING. 

The Bilingual/Multicultural Education and Counseling Program at ENW will 
ptxwide the necessary experiences for students both at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

At the undergraduate level, students will be fliwnt and literate in the 
Spanish and English languages. Through the use of a screening instrument and 
interviews, students' linguistic needs will be evaluated and a planned program 
will be (telineated. The coursework will be of an interdisciplinary nature in 
order to provide students with a maximum exposure to all aspects of language 
and cultujce. Uniwrsity profes^rs proficient in both languages will focm an 
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integral part of the program. Disciplines of study for the participants 
include: Sociology, History, Anthropology, Modern Languages, Fine Arts, and 
Education. The latter will satisfy all pedagogical pr^^jarations. 

Program coursework at the undercjr^f^iiate level will consist of a 24 hour 
bilingual coce concentraticwi and the prescribed courses for a Bachelor of Arts 
degree at ENMU. 

At the rraduate level, for the counselor ccnpanent, the trainees for the 
project will be screened based on the following criteria: 1) They will be 
licensed el@nnentary or s^ocxxJary teachers with three yearrs of teaching 
experience as required by the State of New Mexico. 2) They will be 
proficient in English and a secorx! larguage as determined by a screenirq 
instrument and interview. These students will follow the prescribed plan of 
studies at EWIU for a master's degree in oxinseling and guidance. In 
addition, they will t>8 required to take 1^ credit tours under the bilingual 
ccBTpcHTent. Prescribed courses in this area will incliKle such disciplines as 
Psychology, Sociology, Anthropology, Intensive Language, Culture and Pedagogy. 
Intensive training in student assessment will be included under Psychology and 
parental involveraent will be included under Sociology. 

StiKtents at both the graduate and urK^rgraduate le\^ls will be r^juired 
to participate in yearly on-site practicums araJ field experiences as follows: 

1. Participate in m-site visitation and observations of model bilir^ual 
classrooms in irural areas and in progroreB located in urban centers. This 
experience to he under class supervision by faculty arai will follow a 
specific structure to maximize learning for participants. 

2. Observe and evaluate classrooms with a large number of LEP students who 
are participating in a bilingual education program. This experience will 
be under close supervision by the Coordinator and will follow a specific 
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foi^nat to maximize leamirKj for participants. 

3. Evaluate existing raatecials used in actual classroom situations where 
there is a concentration of LEP stucfents. Develop additional materials 
where there is an evident need. 

4. Participate in quarterly microteachincj activities with LEP students in 
the area scbiol districts. 

5. Conduct an in-depth linguistic analysis using ethnographic techniques of 
the use of phonological, morphological , syntactic, and semantic cues by 
LEP students. 

6. Analyze and evaluate videotaped microteaching *>*°>nts usir^ a diagnostic 
prescriptive approach and a predetermined forma developed for this 
pjrpose. 

7. Student teach in a bilingual classroom under the auspices of a university 
supervisor and a bilingual teacher in which actual teachir^ using the 

xi-English language is required. 

8. Participate in field trips to areas in New Mexico where there is both a 
high concentration of LEP students and a strong cultural and linguistic 
precedent estoog the Native Americans and Hispanics of the area and the 
inpact this has had on the life patterns, leamir^ styles, attitudes 
and beliefs of the people and the institutions which serve thera. 
Students will be required to develop and present an instructional unit 
based on the informaticxi gathered. 

9. Participate in intensive sessions on literacy in the non-English 
language (Spanish). 

These objectives are formulated in accordance with the New Mexico State 
Board of Education Oonpetencies for Teachers of Bilingual Education. This 
fact establishes the ENMU's Program as realistically addressing the needs 
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of its service areas. 

USE OF RESOURCES AND PERSONNEL ' 

The funds of this Title VII B/MEC program are entirely allocated to the 
inplementation of the aforementioned goals and objectives. In addition, the 
restxjrces are used to: 

1. Recruit and retain minority language students at EMMU. 

2. Identify and purchase materials to be housed in the library/media center. 

3. Hire a conpetent Coordinator/t*rofessor to ccsraduct activities related to 
recruitment, retairraent, research and co«inseling. 

4. Allow the Director time to devote to ^tivities related to managerial 
aspects of the program in addition to t^icher training activities 
related to Bilingual Licensure Standards. 

5. Develop guidelines to be used in the establishment of practica and field 
experiences for the Bilingual/Multicultural Education and Qxinseling 
Program. 

The Director of the program is currently employed as Associate Professor 
of Bilingual Education. In order to insure ccKitiraied conmitment and to 
demonstrate capacity Ixiilding, EJjgtJ provictes 100 percent of the Project 
Director's salary . The Director l^s a 1/4 tin^ release frosn hee: duties to 
implement the project. The Director is in charge of revising, developing and 
implementing all coursework leading to the 24 hour credit bilingual 
endor^ient. The emphasis is placed in the develc^xient of ESL adklitional 
related courses. The Director is also respcnsible for the develqgwnent and 
implementation of the oan|x>r»nts of the academic program, coordination wiUi 
local, state and federal programs and ac^ncies, institutionalization and for 
the cxMntinued development and e3q>ansion of program activities. 

The Ctoordinator/Prof^sor devotes 100 percent time to the projec*:. 
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As atx3tter indication of EWffiJ's conmitment and capacity txiilding the 
School of Education pays 25% of the Coocdinator* s salary the first year r 
50% the second year» and 75% the third y^r. In this manner, the 
Coordinator/Professor' s petition is institutioraalized by the end of the 
fureiing cycle . 

The C5cx3rdinatorA*«>fes£»r is in charge of the recruitment of students to 
insure adequate reprtsentation of minority language stuctents at HWU. Once 
the stiKlents are at tte University/ the Coordirator insures that a support 
system is developed to Ir^flp retain these stiKients until th^ exit the pcxigram. 
During the academic year, the Coordinator teaches a maxirmim of one course. 
Hie main responsibility of the Coordinator is the efficient operation of 
practica, lab experiences, field eiqperiences and stiKtent teaching. The 
Coordinator also is in charge of the identificaticHn, evaluatic»i and collection 
of materials for the library/media center. The Coordinator/Professor is a key 
person in the iiTplen»ntatic»i of the prc^xxsed ptogram. The specific duties of 
the Coordinator are: 

1. To travel and actively recruit stiKfents into the program. 

2. To prepare brxx:hures, press releases and any other public relaticxis 
activities. 

3. To make arrar^em^its with airrcxireJir^ school districts so that students 
may 6o their practica. 

4. To identify lEP students to be brought to tte University for (feKionstra- 
ticMi classes four times a year for microt^ching and videotapir^ 
sessions. 

5. To identify siKX«ssful bilingual prograre; to be visited and evali^ted by 
students. 

6. To identify materials related to bilingual education, select, order aixJ 
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catalog such materials. 
7. To pix>vide follow-up assistance to students in counseling. 

The Bilingual/Multicultuiral Education and Ctxinseling ProgccHn is housed in 
the School of Education. In all academic matterrs, the Bilingual/Multicultural 
Program follows the policies and procedures of the .School of Education, Like 
any otter academic department, this d^iartment is responsible to ths Dean of 
the College of FSducation and TeclwiologY. 

The Bilingual/Multicultural Ekiucaticwi and Oxinseling Program has at 
present 23 students, 21 undergraduates and tv« graduate- The cost per student 
per year is as follows; 



Student cost per year 



Undecgr«iiate 

Stipend @ $250.00 per month 
Tuition 2 semesters and siswier 
Travel 

Adnissiani 
Books 

Three workshqps 8 $66.00 
4 Skills Examv 



$3,000.00 
1,720.00 



150.00 
15.00 
250.00 
183.00 
30.00 



Total 



$5,348.00 



Graduate 

Stipend § $325.00 per month 

Tuition 2 s^nesters and suBwner 

Travel 

AdmissicMi 

Books 

Three workshc^s @ $66.00 
4 Skills Exam 



$3,900.00 
2,070.00 



225.00 
15.00 
250.00 
198.00 
30.00 



Total 



$6,688.00 
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RESULTS 

Inter ini findings of the B/HEC pcogram indicate that given the rate of 
increase of the bilingual student populaticxi in tte BM3 school district 
service area (see Table 7), the graduating bilingual teachers and counselors 
have a good prognosis for successful earployment within their residence 
boundaries. 

Requests for informatian and applications for a^nissicMi to the program 
are always more niBtiercxis tl»n the actual vacancies generated by graduating 
students. If the University successfully institutionalizes the B/^lEC program 
a greater number of students might be admitted to the program than at the 
present time, when budget limitations are those of the Title VII funds 
c^tained up to now. If the funds were increased there wtxild be an increased 
nuntoer of teacher/counselor train^s for the service area. The fact that the 
program rationale and structure is within state requiresnents for professional 
certification and that it taps the regicxial n^ds demc>nstrated by censuses and 
available statistics, is a persuasive argimient for the pr jgram success. 

The viability of replicatic»i by otter higher education institutions is 
based on the previously nentioned conditions, since the project is solidly 
established in natural projectiwis of sociocultural and political realities. 

One strength worth mentioning specifically is that the recruitn«nt effort 
through press releases, staff travel and media announceronts is follo*^ up by 
a st^^rt system typified by the BilirKjual Stident Organization (BB^) which 
imlf^ neintain emotional and social links asacsyg Spanish-English bilingual 
stixlents at the University. 

Another strength of the program is that all the monies accrued from the 
grant are invested directly in student related expenses. 

Still another strength is that of the positive relationship between 
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Table 7 * 



Percentage of Hispanic and ttoi-Hispanic Students in 
21 New Mexico School Districts within SiMU's Service Area 



District % Hispanic % Ncai-His^nic 



r\ J.ctIllUyt)I.vl\J 


01 CL 


oo«t> 




1Q O 


• / 




J / 




Clovis 




oi 




DO* J 


4i« / 




2/#l 


72.9 




9ft A 
ZD «0 




Eunice 


24.8 


77.2 


Floyd 


12.9 


83.9 


Ft. Sumner 


36.8 


63.2 


Hobbs 


26.9 


63.7 


Loving 


87.5 


21.9 


LovingtCMi 


37.7 


59.5 


Porta les 


38.3 


59.6 


Roswell 


15.4 


71.4 


San Jon 


37.5 


62.5 


Santa Rc^a 


88.3 


9.1 


Tatum 


33.6 


64.3 


Texico 


23.7 


70.2 


TuojiTcari 


44.1 


57.8 


Tulare^ 


39.9 


23.1 



(Source: Ftew Mexico School Districts Profile; 1986-1987 
School Year) 



Additional data gathered from the Portales School District for 1986-87 
show that althfXKjh the overall sctool enrollment ircreased this year by 
seven tenths of one percent, the mirearity language student enrollment 
increased by 4,8 percent while the non-Hispanic pq^HilaticMi decreased by 
5.4 percent. It is interesting to note that while other school district; 
within the area are reporting that t heir overall student population is 
not inclosing or decreasing dramatically, their minority language 
pc^lation increases yearly at least three to five percent. The 
Roswell Independent School District reports an increase of 2.1 percent 
for the 1986-87 school year. 
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admissions to the program and cx3wpletion (graduations), as demonstrated the 
follovwArag figures: 

Applicant Breakctown 



Applicants 139' 
Inquiries 20 

Candidates rx>t accepted 67 

Currently in program 22 

Terminated 5 

Withdrew ' 18 

Completed (graduated) 27 
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OOMCUUSIO^ 

The evaluation interim c&poct (1988) states that the program is working 
satisfactorily and progressirg along its goals and cA>jecti\^. These relate 
to stv'^ent identification, recruitment, and their receiving services according 
to the prc^xxied plan of stixiies and financial aid. 

The course work is supported by appropriate clinical experiences and 
trips to various exenplary progr«Hns at state school districts. Attendance to 
conferences and workshops has been carefully planned and carried out, with 
expert academic input from faculty and researchers in the fields of education 
and bilingualism. These activities provided stutents with valuable 
opportunities to learn about innovations in the field and allowed than to meet 
with the leadership of bilingual educatiCNn across the ratitxi and the state. 

The staff and students have established affiliations with the (xsnmunity 
by participating for tvK> years in a row in Parent Trainir^ Institutes in which 
the stud<?nts had a significant supporting role. They contributed efforts 
^.oward fund raising for the (Bilir^ual Education Student Organization) 

sponsored scholarships benefitting non-project students planning to attend 
ENfflJ. Within the scope of activities they awarded recognition to 
graduating program trainees, faculty, community and diversity ifiKnbers. 
They sponsored a short lived publication in Spanish, the BE^ periodical, 
aimed at schools and homes in ttu* comnwnity and neighboring school districts. 

The totality of students were interviewed in an evaluative survey at the 
beginning (1987) and 19 sfjdents in 1988, at the end of almost two years of 
program services. Of these students 16 had participated for at least one full 
academic year in the projtct. The students perceptions were in accord with 
the goals stated in the proposal document, positive in regards to gaining 
skills necessa>:y for teaching minority stiKtetnts &,yA umterstarding of these 
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students needs and for: making the trainees ccMtpetent for obtainirw] a teachirxj 
job. 

They felt the program pmvided them with the essential knowledge and 
tools for efficiently conducting and developing bilingual education programs. 
They also felt that they had experienced suoport services as very accessible, 
in the form of counseling, financial aid, affiliation with BESO as provider of 
group identity, staff poKitive and strong backing, tutoring, etc. 

Although soma students experienced one or two professors as either 
intimidating or insensitive, the majority of the faculty was described as 
open, helpful and non-discriminatory towards the Spanish speaking students. 
The Portales conBminity is perceived fcy the majority of program sti*3ents as 
less positive than the EJiB^lU atmosphere tends to t». 

One issue has surfaced among students surveyed fcy the iraJqpendent 
evaluator of the program and the follow-v;p questionnaire returned by 
graduates: the need for more intensi>^ ocxirse work in Sf^nish langu^ie before 
taking the Four Skills examination in linguistic proficiency. StiKients have 
reported insufficient literacy ccnpetencies which tend to undermine their 
exam. To remediate ttese deficits students will be screened during the Spring 
semester with appropriate instruments to determir^ t heir level of Spanish 
literacy and tl^n assigned the corresponding course for remediation. 
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